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PUTTING HISTORY TO WORK 


We know who make the histories possible and who write and illustrate 
the books and articles on the subject. They are the men who have dedi- 
cated their lives to living in the past and reconstructing it for anyone 
who wants to read about it—all too often mainly their colleagues. They 
are the front line collectors who preserve the memorabilia, often of their 
mother’s or grandmother's day and who frequently write the first evalu- 
ations or gatherings of a phase — mostly for the experts or other collectors. 
Backward-looking both; in a million-eyed society these are some of the 
eyes that see where we have been. 

Our own and present world moves so fast that whole populations are 
conscious of living or making history. The world moves so fast sometimes 
that if indeed the lessons of history apply to us we do not have time to 
find out how. But they do. There is a history of the electronics used to 
televise, for instance, a political convention. A forward-looking historian 
will take the lessons of both the technical side and the human side to 
heart. He will try to make the lessons of both sides significant to those 
who will be able to use them. 

Without the foundations of backward-oriented history no forward- 
looking one can possibly exist. And the writers of such material will 
gladly acknowledge that they are first of all historians in the commonly 
accepted sense. They will address themselves to the young men and 
young women who (since the present publication is preoccupied with 
photography) are going to be the photoreporters, the camera artists, the 
picture editors, the editors of photographic publications, the exhibit 
conceivers. 

The orientation of the forward-looking historical publication is a 
strange one. It must materialize the past, uncover and clarify the tra- 
ditions of photography in such a manner that today’s student can put 
history to work tomorrow. The climax of historical research is the illus- 
trated books, articles, lectures which should help set young people on 


the streams of tradition—and head them forward. 


MINOR WHITE. 





Lyrical & Accurate 


Definitions of pure, natural, or straight photography 
have been published periodically ever since the 
beginnings and it seems the time to present another. 


by Minor White 





Peter Henry Emerson was the first who consistently maintained a balance between sci- 
ence, document and art in his photographs. 1880's 
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BIRD IN FLIGHT Eliot Porter 1950 





SOME PHOTOGRAPHERS HAVE ALWAYS KEPT with- 
in the characteristics that are peculiar to photog- 
raphy ever since the Daguerreotype introduced 
the precise image to the world and the nega- 
tive-positive Talbotype made unlimited replicas 
a feature of the medium. 

Before Peter Henry Emerson, physician and 
amateur photographer, published his book in 
England in 1889, Naturalistic Photography 
most of the photographers who practiced some 
form of pure photography did so unconsciously. 
Since Emerson they have been more conscious 
about it. Emerson battled against the accepted 
art photographers of the time such as Henry 
Peach Robinson who tried to make photography 
do what painting was doing; and in so doing 
brought to wide attention the fact that photog- 
raphy had a way of looking at the world peculiar 
to itself and an esthetic well worth exploring in 
its own right. 

The esthetics of naturalistic photography 





Continuous tone is basic to pure photography. Clustering 
around it are the other characteristics built into lenses, 
shutters and emulsions. 


that was propounded in Emerson’s day is no 
longer sufficient because the developments of 
photography have added characteristics of 
lenses, shutters and films unknown in the 1880's, 
the chief of which is speed. Continuous tone, of 
course is still a characteristic of photography. 
(Illustrated on the page opposite.) Differential 
focus, which Emerson called “as the eye sees” 
(meaning pictures that were sharp where fo- 
cused and the rest in varying degrees of un- 
sharpness) is also still in full effect. So is the 
over-all sharpness obtainable by the stopped- 
down diaphragm. This point while long prac- 
ticed was made a main issue by a group of West 
Coast photographers in the 1930’s who called 
themselves F64. This group preferred the term 
“straight” for the kind of pure photography that 
they advocated and practiced. 

These five elements or characteristics: precise 
image, limitless replicas, continuous tone, dif- 
ferential focus and over-all sharpness are still, 
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old though they be, at the heart of any definition 
of photography in search of its own esthetic. 
Others have been added. The Bauhaus group in 
Germany in the 1920's, notably under the guid- 
ance of Moholy-Nagy, thoroughly explored the 
photographic medium. Of all their discoveries 
the multiple image seems the most photograph- 
ic. More than one image on a single negative, or 
two negatives printed together had been possi- 
ble since 1839, but it was not until the twenties 
that multiple exposures became purposeful 
rather than a mistake. Also in modern times the 
development of high speed films has brought 
the degree of movement blur under the control 
of the photographer. Motion frozen or blurred 
is now a matter of the photographer’s own 
choice and has thus become a tangible charac- 
teristic of photography. Fast lenses and films 
have also made the transitory gesture a charac- 
teristic of pure photography. Gesture or glance, 
however, are not so tangible as the seven just 
discussed and so belong in the collection of in- 
tangible characteristics. Seven of these will be 
listed — to fill out the definition of pure photog- 
raphy. 


THE INTANGIBLE CHARACTERISTICS 


THE FIRST PAIR OF INTANGIBLE CHARACTERIS- 
Tics is the sense of presence and its close asso- 
ciate or twin, the sense of authenticity. Both of 
these originate in a great clarity of image, and 
both border on a nealy embarrassing visibility 
of everything in sight. The sense of presence 
can be recognized when the illusion of reality is 
so strong that it seems to be your eyes gazing at 
the subject unhindered by the glass eye of the 
camera and unmindful of the eye of the photog- 
rapher. You are there. This is the way that the 
viewer is transported by the photograph to a 
different place and a different time. 

Just where presence merges into the sense of 
authenticity is impossible to say. Because you 
feel that you are there, you feel that what is seen 
must be true. This is the reason that the photo- 
graph is accepted as a document. The sense of 
authenticity in a photograph is so effective it 
can seduce some persons who reject abstraction 
in painting to accept what looks like abstraction 
in a photograph. 
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BULLOCK CART in Melbourne, Australia 
McGlashan 1856 


THE SENSE OF PRESENCE 


THE SENSE OF AUTHENTICITY 


REFLECTION Brett Weston 1954 

















INNOCENCE OF EYE 


MEXICAN-INDIAN GIRL 





Manual Alvarez Bravo 1940's 





CHURCH, MENDON Eugene Atget about 1910 


INNOCENCE OF EYE is doubtlessly the most in- 
tangible of all the characteristics of unique pho- 
tography. Yet, when we think of photographs 
such as Jackson, Hillers, or O’Sullivan made 
in the Rocky Mountains in the 1870's, or Atget 
in Paris during the first quarter of the present 
century, innocence of eye is essential to this 
definition. This characteristic is difficult to iden- 
tify in a photograph because when it is most ef- 
fective it is the most unobtrusive. Nevertheless 
innocence of eye has a quality of its own. It 
means to see as a child sees, with freshness and 
acknowledgment of the wonder; it also means 
to see as an adult sees who has gone full circle 
and once again sees as a child — with freshness 
and an even deeper sense of wonder. 

This quality is not at all rare, almost any be- 
ginner with a camera displays it for a short time. 
Older photographers who lugged their heavy 
cameras all over the American West, all over 
Europe or into ports all across Asia usually had 
it. They came, they saw, they photographed. 
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SELECTION—An Attitude 


ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS SELECT their subject mat- 
ter and those that are artists invariably recog- 
nize almost instantly the significant form in the 
selected subject matter. Therefore “selection” is 
a characteristic of photography when it is used 
as an art medium. 

First, the act of selecting is to be considered 
as the photographer’s equivalent of the painter's 
act of composition. Obviously, selecting the 
significant from the stream of random happen- 
ings in the world is a far cry from composing 
significance out of pigments. The one is a form 
of near instantaneous analysis and the other a 
form of synthesis. Notice it is the act of selecting 
and the act of composing that is being com- 
pared: a photograph exhibits composition as 
fully as a painting if composition is defined as 
the organization of lights and darks, forms and 
shapes, near and far. 

Second, selecting is an act of choice and 
therefore reveals some degree of the personality 
traits of the photographer. 

Third, selection may be long and deliberate 
during which all of the photographer’s back- 
ground is drawn into the experience; man, 
craftsman, designer, visionary are all summed 
up at the instant of exposure. Or all this may 
happen so quickly that everything that the pho- 
tographer is, past and present, is caught up in 
the sweep of a moment or instant of recognized 
significance. 

Fourth, selection is confined to the world as 
the photographer finds it. He alters nothing, he 
only waits, he only recognizes significance. 

Fifth, selection is an attitude of mind, com- 
plex and at the same time simple. And while 
the term “selection” is overloaded with meaning 
here, in practice it is simplicity itself. It is an at- 
titude of mind that is receptive, passive, an atti- 
tude of mind that can be compared to a ripe 
fruit. The fruit does not drop of its own accord, 
but because pushed by a passing breeze. 

Selecting is an attitude in which the highly 
paradoxical reverse of the usual relation be- 
tween photographer and subject can happen — 
the subject selects the photographer. 

Since all this goes on in the head of the pho- 
tographer it is impossible to find an illustration 
directly applicable; so all the pictures in this es- 
say must be in one way or another indirect ex- 
amples of what selection means. 
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PREVISUALIZATION—A Discipline 


CoMPARED TO WHAT IS MEANT by “selection,” 
“previsualization” is active where the former is 
receptive; and a discipline where the former is 
an attitude. The two characteristics comple- 
ment each other and between them make pho- 
tography as an art form practical to an unusual- 
ly wide variety of temperaments behind cam- 
eras and films. 

According to spokesmen for the F 64 group, 
previsualization means imagining the print 
while looking at the scene. To do this effectively 
requires that the photographer know how the 
camera transforms the visual occurrences that 
we usually accept as “real” into a two dimension- 
al, cramped illusion of the original. As a photog- 
rapher’s knowledge of the tangible characteris- 
tics of the medium increases he will find that 
everything he looks at will look more like a print 
than ever. Some cameramen say they can not 
tell what a thing is all about until they see a 
photograph of it. 

To the F 64 group previsualization was no 
more than a point. In our definition of straight, 
pure, unique, photography, previsualization is 
given more importance. It is featured because 
previsualization is a discipline by which all of 
the tangible characteristics built into lenses, 
films and shutters are brought into the circle of 
unique photography. For instance the members 
of the F 64 group insisted on all-over-sharpness 
yet in-and-out of focus is an absolute character- 
istic of lenses. Or another example: if a person 
can imagine or predict what exposures of two 
different subjects can do on a single sheet of 
film he has every right to call the photograph 
his own. If, on the contrary, he uses multiple ex- 
posures as another way of putting random hap- 
penstance through its paces, without previsuali- 
zation, he effectively postpones the moment of 
selection until he can look over the prints. 

Previsualization developed to the point of a 
discipline by an individual takes the accidental 
out of both his seeing and his pictures. And as a 
discipline it makes the difference between a 
man that photographs something because he 
likes the object and the one who transforms an 
object with photography because he knows that 
he will like the photograph. 




















Essence 
of Gesture 





THE CONCEPT OF ESSENCE 


IN PRACTICE, FUSIONS OF CHARACTERISTICS OC- 
cur. So far as they are fusions they can be called 
concepts. There are two such concepts at the 
heart of unique photography. The concept of 
essence is one, the concept of experience is the 
other. 

Essence refers to that underlying strata of 
meaning from which all secondary characteris- 
tics radiate. Hence it is the core, the heart, the 
central motive, in short the essence of a person, 
place, event, or gesture from which the whole 
of person, place or event may be reconstructed. 

To reach essence photography can not work 
as painting does. Whereas the latter can pile up 
characteristics until an essence is synthesized, 
photography must wait until a face, gesture, or 
places goes “transparent” and thereby reveal 
the essence underneath. Such “transparency” or 
“aliveness” or “exact instant” or however called 
is normally transitory and rarely, in fact never, 
never repeated exactly. 


Essence of Place 











Essence of Character 





LOVERS Charles Wong 1955 

PEASANT WOMAN P. H. Emerson 1880's 
CORONATION Henri Cartier-Bresson 1930's 
MELROSE ABBEY George Washington Wilson 1860 
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ANSEL ADAMS 
evokes the experience of goodness 


EDWARD WESTON 
evokes the experience of beauty 


Experience refers to that part of an event, place, situa- 


THE CONCEPT OF EXPERIENCE tion, or person that may be shared with others via the 


photograph. 





EUGENE SMITH 
evokes the experience of truth 
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ALFRED STIEGLITZ 
evokes the experience of transcendence 


THE CONCEPT OF EXPERIENCE 


THIS IS PERHAPS THE NEWEST CONCEPT to be 
applied to pure photography. Because the con- 
cept allows a direct approach to the photograph 
itself, it is a useful concept when trying to come 
at the problem of a particular photograph’s rela- 
tion to a work of art. If the photograph evokes 
the experience of beauty, or of truth, or of good- 
ness or what the spectator associates with the 
esthetic experience, then the photograph fulfills 
one of the functions of a work of art. 


RUTH BURNHARD 
evokes the experience of the mystical 
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MAX ERNST Frederic Sommer 1950 


LYRICAL AND ACCURATE 


Many photographers use photography faithfully yet force j 
it to serve the purposes of the poetic temperament whether 
that be epic, comic, lyric, or tragic. | 
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CLOUDS Ansel Adams 1948 





The George K. Spoor Collection 


Motion Picture Film and Equipment 
Recently Given to the Museum 


by James Card 


On Cuicaco’s ARGYLE STREET THE ESSANAY 
Sruni0 of the late George Spoor and his partner 
Broncho Billy Anderson (Max Aronson) was de- 
voted to capturing some of the most memorable 
screen images in film history. Chaplin and Tur- 
pin acted together at Essanay. Gloria Swanson 
and Leonore Ulrich began their careers on 
Argyle Street and it was there that Francis X. 
Bushman deserted the stage to become the first 
matinee idol of motion pictures. 

On that same Argyle Street, still living in the 
family home, Spoor’s daughter, wife of Major 
General Douglas L. Weart, had carefully saved 
all that remained of her father’s souvenirs of the 
great Essanay days. 

Cameras, projectors, experimental apparatus 
and early films from France and Great Britain 
along with Edison and Vitagraph pictures were 
all somewhat miraculously preserved in the 
basement and fruit cellar of George Spoor’s for- 
mer home. 

General and Mrs. Weart generously gave the 
entire collection to Eastman House as a memori- 
al to George Spoor, one of the real pioneers in 
turning American movies into the gay and dash- 
ing form of entertainment that enthralled the 
entire watching world. 

As early as 1894, George Spoor had per- 
suaded a machinist and inventor, Edwin Amet, 
to build a device that would project Edison’s 
Kinetoscope films. The Amet Magniscope was 
the result and it made Spoor one of the first and 
leading showmen in the new field of the movies. 
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By 1907 George Spoor had formed the Es- 
sanay Company in Chicago. It specialized in 
Westerns and comedies with Spoor’s new part- 
ner, Broncho Billy, soon to become renowned 
as the first Western star. 

In 1908, Essanay was undertaking such am- 
bitious one-reelers as Michael Strogoff and 
shooting the World Series regularly with such 
actual stars as Ty Cobb, Hans Wagner, Tommy 
Leach and Fred Clarke. 

Ben Turpin, Francis X. Bushman, Beverly 
Bayne and Leonore Ulrich were all working for 
Essanay by 1911; Wallace Berry joined them in 
1913, playing his series of comedies as a female 
impersonator, acting “Sweedie,” a grotesque 
housemaid. 

In 1915 Essanay was powerful enough to 
hire Chaplin away from Keystone; Spoor had 
ordered his men to get him “at any price.” The 
price turned out to be an unheard-of $1,250.00 
a week, 

Under the trademark of the famous Essanay 
Indian head, Chaplin first really hit his stride 
and among the fifteen short films he made there, 
two, The Bank and The Tramp are among the 
most important of his beginning film career. 

According to Mr. Spoor, the Bell & Howell 
Company of Chicago owed its founding to Es- 














The Edwin Amet Magniscope, trail-blazing projector for Edison films with which George 
Spoor began his career in motion pictures. 








Charlie Chaplin in The Tramp, a 1915 Essanay film in 





which he first brought a t of seri to his 


comedy. 


Beverley Bayne, leading lady for Essanay and first co- 
star of Francis X. Bushman. 


sanay. Donald J. Bell was a $10-a-week usher 
and assistant projectionist when he was sent by 
Spoor to find a machine shop where a new pro- 
jector frame could be strengthened. In that ma- 
chine shop Bell met Albert S. Howell. When 
Essanay was formed in 1907, Spoor licensed 
Don Bell and Bert Howell to build cameras, 
and later perforators for his new film-produc- 
ing company and up to 1916 Bell and Howell 
were “kept exclusively busy building and equip- 
ping the Essanay plant with their new and im- 
proved cinema apparatus.” 

In 1916 Spoor joined a young Swedish physi- 
cist, Dr. P. J. Berggren in a project intended to 
produce stereoscopic motion pictures on a giant 
screen sixty feet by thirty-four feet. 

By 1930, the Spoor-Berggren Natural Vision 
System was ready to go and RKO agreed to pro- 
duce a film in the new process which used film 
65mm wide. The production was Danger Lights 
with Jean Arthur, Robert Armstrong and Louis 
Wolheim. 

Mr. Spoor has described the results himself, 
writing in 1953, the year of his death: “The 
Natural Vision Picture Danger Lights opened 
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65mm film used for Danger Lights with Jean Arthur and 
Robert Armstrong—the first and only Natural Vision fea- 
ture production. It was released in 1930. Reproduced ac- 
tual size of the film. 
































George K. Spoor, pioneer film-showman, producer and 
founder of Essanay. 


November Ist, 1930, in the State-Lake Theatre 
in Chicago to capacity business at $1.00 admis- 
sion, filling the theatre daily five times for the 
entire month of November. It was then moved 
into the Mayfair Theatre in New York where it 
remained, also to capacity business, for seven 
weeks starting December Ist, also $1.00 top . . . 

“The Motion Picture Producers Association, 
of which the RKO Co. had become a member 
during the filming of Danger Lights, called the 
management of RKO in and (sic) that if they, 
the RKO expected to receive any pictures for its 
chain of theatres (some 450 houses), which 
Natural Vision could not supply at the time, that 
they, RKO must disassociate themselves from 
all connection with Spoor and Natural Vision 
Pictures. They had no alternative. And conse- 
quently Natural Vision was without theatres to 
show in and likewise through. Laboratory 
equipment and Projection machines for twelve 
theatres went into storage where it is now and 
where it will remain. If there ever was a com- 
mercial murder, this was it. And I was the victim 
at the hands of men, most of whom, I put into 
the picture business.” 





Broncho Billy Anderson, Spoor's partner and an early fa- 
vorite as a film actor. Anderson (in cap) is seen in a 1910 
Essanay comedy The Tout’s Remembrance. 


The Spoor Collection which has become the 
gift to Eastman House of General and Mrs. D. 
L. Weart includes the original Magniscope Pro- 
jector which Spoor had asked Amet to construct 
and which was completed, according to Spoor, 
in February of 1894. There is also the Table 
Mutoscope and Mutoscope reel showing Edison, 
Spoor and the other members of the Motion 
Picture Patents Company at their founding in 
1908. 

Along with important experimental sound re- 
cording devices, early cameras and projectors, 
the collection includes over eighty short film 
subjects. 

The films seem to be for the most part, out- 
standing examples of American and foreign 
releases between 1903 and 1907. There are 
French comedies of Pathe Freres, samples of 
the early work of Hepworth, Williamson and 
Urban in Great Britain, Biograph and Vitagraph 
subjects and some of the earliest Essanay re- 
leases — all in all an extremely fascinating group 
of early films which one of the earliest of the 
pioneers himself found interesting enough to 
preserve and save. 
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CHARLES CHEVALIER (left) AND UNIDENTIFIED 


MAN. Daguerreotype, 7 x 9.5 cm. Maker not 
known. Charles Chevalier, manufacturer of 
optical apparatus in Paris, designed the lenses 
for Daguerre’s cameras. Cromer coll. (Neg. 
445) 

















OFFICER IN FRENCH ARMY UNDER _ LOUIS- 


PHILIPPE. Daguerreotype, 9.1 x 6.4 cm. On 
back of frame “Lerebours/13 Place du Pont- 
Neuf.” N——— P——— Lerebours ( ), a 
Paris maker of optical instruments, was one 
of the first to take daguerreotypes. In 1844 
he joined ( ) Secretan in partnership.” 
This daguerreotype is presumably earlier. 
Cromer coll. (Neg. 3160) 
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French Daguerreotypes, continued 














SABATIER-BLOTS DAUGHTER. Daguerreotype, 


17.4 x 13.2 cm., by Sabatier-Blot. About 
1847. Cromer coll. (Neg. 3159) 


MADAME SABATIER-BLOT AND HER DAUGHTER. 
Daguerreotype, 9 x 7 cm., by Sabatier-Blot. 


About 1843. Cromer coll. (Neg. 3158) 
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NATIVE WOMAN OF SOFALA, MOZAMBIQUE (POR- 
TUGESE EAST AFRICA). Daguerreotype, 8.8 x 
6.7 cm. Scratched on plate, lower right, “E. 
Thiesson/ 1845.” One of the first applications 
of photography to ethnological recording. 
Cromer coll. (Neg. 3161) 





Two Boys. Daguerreotype, 14.5 x 10.8 cm. At 
foot of mat: “Thompson, Rue Basse du Rem- 
part, 24.” About 1850. Warren Thompson 
( ) an American, established himself in 
Paris in Cromer coll. (Neg. R 48187G) 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY. Daguerreotype, 11.4 x 8.3 
cm. Maker not known. About 1850. Cromer 
coll. (Neg. 3165) 





SEATED MAN. Daguerreotype, 8.8 x 6.6 cm. 
Scratched on plate, lower left: “E. Thiesson/ 
1845.” Cromer coll. (Neg. 3162) 


PICTURES FROM THE COLLECTION 
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In 1904 when this portrait of Alfred Stieglitz was made by an Austrian 
friend, Heinrich Kuehn, Stieglitz was forty and his battles to have pho- 
tography accepted by artists as an art were well under way and thriving. 
His group, the Photo-Secessionists, officially about two years old was 
gathering power and its organ, the handsome Camera Work, had just 
completed its first year with success and enthusiasm. And plans were 
afoot to establish a Photo-Secession gallery. This opened in 1905 at 
291 Fifth Avenue in New York. This portrait shows something of the 
power and sweep of a man whose projects were prospering. 

Several Europeans exhibited with the Photo-Secessionists and Kuehn 
was one of them. He was of the German-Austrian group of leaders in the 
pictorialist movement who had been working with the various gum & 
other printing processes for many years. Kuehn was the strongest of the 
three who called themselves the “Trifolium” and by 1906 his work was 
described as “one of the extreme instances of the carbon print modified 
to an extent that might well deceive even a fairly keen critic into belief 
that it was a drawing.” 

Kuehn was a frequent exhibitor with the Photo-Secessionists and was 
published generously in Camera Work in both 1906 and 1911. He 
obviously belonged to that wing of the group that sought to make pho- 
tography do what painting was doing. Later, long after the movement 
had been commandeered by the hobbyists, he abandoned this painterly 
approach for a practice of pure photography. There is a record of his 
conversion in his letters to Alfred Stieglitz. These continued well into 
the 1930's. 

In 1904, however, he was pursuing painting via the photographic 
print with passion and conviction. Also with such success that his work 
was eagerly copied, especially in Germany, by those who hoped that the 
gum print was an easy road to fame. A similar fate has long since diluted 
and made unfashionable the work of all the Photo-Secessionists. 








ALFRED STIEGLITZ by Heinrich Kuehn 





BOOK & ARTICLE REVIEWS 


FORM AND SPACE OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE by 
Norman F. Carver Jr., Tokyo, Shokokusha Publish- 
ing Co., 1955 American distributor, Wittenborn and 
Co. 200 pp. 158 illust. $12.00. 

Form and Space of Japanese Architecture 
contains some of the most compelling photo- 
graphs of architecture that this reviewer has had 
the pleasure to see. There is one exquisite photo- 
graph after another of details of gardens, homes, 
palaces, temples that are as accurate as they are 
charged with feeling. 

The author, photographer and book designer 
is a Yale graduate, according to the book jacket, 
and a promising architect. He has been twice in 
Japan, first as a member of the occupation 
forces, and second, 1953-1955, as a Fulbright 
graduate student. The photographs were made 
on the second trip. 

Mr. Carver, architect, has a fine understand- 
ing of photography. He says in his introduction, 
“Even though photographs can not substitute 
for the actual experience of Japanese architec- 
ture certain advantages lie within photography’s 
limitations. In its ability to record only a small 
segment of a total impression is the advantage 
of abbreviating to the point of clarity —in point- 
ing out and intensifying the essentials of any 
impression.” And he photographs with these 
limitations so well under control that one gets 
the impression from his pictures that Japanese 
architecture and photography were made for 
each other. 

When Mr. Carver isolates a detail, whether 
it be garden or side of a house, one receives the 
impression that this is the same arrangement 
that the Japanese designer intended be sought 
out for special contemplation. Many of the pho- 
tographs can be enjoyed in their own right, and 
that is a nice point in translating one medium to 
another. 

Considering many of these little gems as pho- 
tographs in their own right, one is tempted to 
say that many of them could be hung out of 
context. But on closer attention one realizes that 
most of them need the other photographs beside 
them and that the motivation behind the book 
as a whole gives many of these pictures more 
strength than they have alone. They contribute 
to a whole and in so doing the whole contributes 
to them. 
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The layout of the title pages of each section 
are superb examples of typography combined 
with photography. The text is in both Japanese 
and English. 


M.W. 


THE STORY OF VOIGTLANDER. Photography, Lon- 
don, August (1956), 58, 59. (Unsigned) 

A very brief history of the Voigtlander firm’s 
founding and development up to its recent ac- 
quisition by the Carl-Zeiss-Stiftung. 


CARLETON E. WATKINS, CALIFORNIA’S EXPEDI- 
TIONARY PHOTOGRAPHER, by Helen S. Giffen. Eye 
to Eye, No. 6 (Sept. 1954), pp. 26-32. 

Carleton E. Watkins (1829-1910), whose pho- 
tographic views of the American West be- 
came world famous, started his career as a clerk 
in the employ of R. H. Vance, a daguerreotypist 
with galleries in San Francisco, San Jose, and 
Sacramento. Watkins was placed in charge of 
the San Jose gallery to take orders during the 
week which Vance would execute during week- 
ends. Soon the assistant had acquired a knowl- 
edge of photography himself and was making 
stereoscopic photographs of the area. In 1858 
he opened his own gallery in San Francisco. He 
perfected a stereo camera for wet plates 5% x 14 
inches, which permitted him to make two 5% x 7- 
inch negatives with one coating of the plate. In 
1861, he began to photograph in the Yosemite 
Valley area with plates 18 x 22 inches in size. 
He was in Oregon in 1868. A poor businessman, 
he ran into financial difficulties. His entire studio 
was sold, and his negatives came into the pos- 
session of Isaiah W. Taber (see IMAGE, Mar., 
1954), who put his name on them and sold them 
with prints from his own negatives. Watkins 
then issued his “New Series” of stereoscopic 
views. Friendship with Collis P. Huntington 
brought him an assignment to photograph the 
building of the Central Pacific Railroad, supple- 
menting the work of the official photographer, 
A. H. Hart (364 of whose negatives Watkins in- 
cluded in this stereoscopic series.) Towards the 
end of the century a friend, Charles Turrill, took 
over the making and selling of prints from Wat- 
kins’ negatives. In the great fire of 1906 Wat- 
kins’ entire studio was destroyed, with all the 
negatives in it. Fortunately many negatives 
were safe in Turrill’s hands: these are now pre- 
served in the collection of the Society of Cali- 
fornia Pioneers, San Francisco. The article is not 
illustrated. 





SEVENTEEN NATIONS CELEBRATE THE SCIENTIFIC 
JUBILEE OF L. P. CLERC PHOTO CINEMA MAGAZINE, 
No. 649 (Nov. 1955), CXCIX-CC. 

On the occasion of the eightieth birthday of 
L. P. Clerc, dean of French photographic scien- 
tists, a dinner was arranged by a committee un- 
der the auspices of the French Minister of Edu- 
cation. The banquet was attended by many 
French and foreign dignitaries from the field of 
photography and cinematography. Letters and 
telegrams, sent by those who could not attend 
personally, were read. M. Clerc’s book, La 
Technique Photographique, translated into 
many languages, and the periodical Science et 
Industrie Photographiques which he edits, were 
cited in particular. M. Gaston Berger, Director 
of Higher Education, representing the Minister 
of Education, presented M. Clerc with the order 
of the Officier de la Légion d’Honneur. 

In thanking the committee and his many 
friends for the great honors given him, M. Clerc 
modestly stated that he did not merit such at- 
tention, since his achievements were but the 
fruit of great patience. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON HIGH-SPEED PHOTOGRAPHY, 
compiled by Elsie L. Garvin, Rochester, Eastman 
Kodak Co., 35 pp. 

This bibliography by the librarian of the 
Kodak Research Library was distributed at the 
Third International Congress on High-Speed 
Photography held in London on September 10- 
15, 1956. References are through December 
1955. 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, JR., AND LEOPOLD MANNES, 
by Glenn M. Mathews. PSA Journal, XXI (October, 
1955), p. 33-34. 

Mannes and Godowsky, co-inventors of the 
Kodachrome process of color photography, first 
became interested in photography as a hobby in 
1916, when they were fellow students at school. 
After experimenting with additive color proc- 
esses, they began to explore the use of multi- 
layered films for a subtractive process. In 1923 
they worked out a procedure for processing 
double-coated plates by a method of controlled 
diffusion. By 1927 they experimented with a 
two-color system in one layer, but on joining the 
Kodak Research Laboratories in 1930 they re- 
turned to the multilayer techniques. 

Working in makeshift laboratories, they pre- 
pared their plates by removing the emulsion 
from currently available plates and recoating 


them. Dr. C. E. K. Mees of the Eastman Kodak 
Research Laboratories then undertook to make 
special coatings for the experimenters. In 1930 
they joined the staff of the Kodak Research 
Laboratories, and in 1935, Kodachrome Film 
was introduced to the public. Further researches 
of Mannes and Godowsky, in collaboration with 
the staff of the Research Laboratories led to the 
introduction of Kodacolor film and prints, Ekta- 
color film, and Eastman Color Negative-35mm 
film. In 1939, Mannes and Godowsky left the 
Laboratories. Mannes is President of the Man- 
nes College of Music and Godowsky is continu- 
ing research in color photography. 


GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE 
SELECTING PHOTOGRAPHS 


The University of Georgia is conducting a study 
of the arts of the United States under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
George Eastman House is making a selection of 
500 great American photographs for this proj- 
ect. When completed the project will make 
slides available to schools, libraries, and uni- 
versities, and interested parties. 


EUGENE ATGET PORTFOLIO 
OF 20 PHOTOGRAPHS 


Berenice Abbott, in honor of the hundredth an- 
niversary of his birth, has issued a portfolio of 
twenty prints made by herself from the magnifi- 
cent collection of his negatives she rescued in 
1927. 

The portfolio is in durable cloth covers ac- 
companied by a printed list of titles. It sells for 
$150 and may be purchased from Berenice 
Abbott, 50 Commerce St., New York 14, N. Y. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


“A woman, with a child, entered a photographic 
gallery in Newburgh, New York, the other day, 
and previous to placing it for a picture, the 
woman subjected the child to a vigorous spank- 
ing. The artist interfered, when he was informed 
that she was only trying to get up a fine color in 
the child’s face in order that it might be repre- 
sented in the picture with blooming cheeks. She 
was somewhat surprised to learn that the matter 
of color in a photograph was quite an after 
consideration; that the machine to take colors 
just as they stood was not yet invented.” 


The Philadelphia Photographer, June, 1869. 
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GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE 


Exhibitions in the Dryden Gallery 


October 5-November 5 
CAMERA ROUND THE WORLD 
Travel phs made before 1900 includ- 
ing some of the most spectacular scenics in the 
museum’s collection. 
November 9-December 10 
ARTHUR ROTHSTEIN 
One-man show by LOOK’s picture editor. 


Exhibitions in the Study Room 
October 

Carol Baldwin 
November 

Robert Hollingsworth 





ASSOCIATES CALENDAR 


Travelogues 
October 8 

CARIBBEAN by Fritz Henle 
November 5 

WORLD TOUR by Donald McMaster 


Seminar Program—Dryden Theatre 

Motion Pictures 

October 26 

WINTERSET 

A revival of the memorable film with Margo 
and Burgess Meredith. 

November 30 

DOROTHY VERNON OF HADDON HALL 
A Mary Pickford favorite — silent. 





